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‘» ADEQUACY OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


DENNIS H. COOKE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


During the past several years salaries and salary cuts have been given 
serious consideration by practically all groups of workers. Teachers have 
been especially concerned, since reductions in teachers’ salaries have been 
among the most drastic cuts administered. Many recent studies have been 
made of the trends in teachers’ salaries, a few investigations have been 
carried on regarding teachers’ salaries and the cost of living, and several 
comparisons have been made of white and negro teachers’ salaries. But no 
comparison has been made of the relative adequacy of the salaries of white 
and negro teachers ; nor has the adequacy of teachers’ salaries been determined 
on the basis of the standard of living that teachers are able to maintain with 
the salaries received. This study, therefore, has a twofold purpose, namely, 
(1) to determine the adequacy of teachers’ salaries in terms of the standard 
of living, and (2) to compare the relative adequacy of white and negro 
teachers’ salaries on the same basis. Other minor comparisons of the salaries 
of white and negro teachers will be made. 

The data were collected by means of a comprehensive questionnaire from 
1719 white teachers and 1048 negro teachers, making a total of 2767 teachers 
studied. These teachers represent eleven southern states as follows: Ala- 
bama, three school units ; Arkansas, one unit ; Florida, one unit ; Georgia, three 
units; Louisiana, two units; Mississippi, four units; North Carolina, three 
units; South Carolina, six units; Tennessee, five units; Texas, one unit; Vir- 
ginia, three units. A school unit here means that, through the co-operation of 
the superintendent, practically all the white and negro teachers in each of the 
thirty-two school systems (predominately county systems, but a few city 
systems) returned the questionnaires completely answered and properly signed. 
Only the signed questionnaires were used. It is believed that this precaution 
added to the reliability of the data. The names of the teachers, superintendents, 
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and their counties and cities, however, are not included here. Each co-operating 
superintendent was sent the number of his unit along with a copy of the report 
for comparative purposes. 


CoMPARISON OF SALARIES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


The average salary, referred to in Table I, is the total annual salary that 
the teacher is supposed to receive during the 1933-34 school year plus what he 
earned as extra compensation during the summer months of 1933 and during 
the 1932-33 school year. In other words, the average salary is the teacher’s 
total income. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE SALARY OF TEACHERS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE Cost oF LIVING 
To THESE TEACHERS 

















Cost of Average Income Cost of Average Income 
Unit Living from All Sources | Unit Living from All Sources 
Num- Num- 
ber White | Negro | White | Negro ber | White | Negro | White | Negro 
1 311 392 726 489 17 293 176 726 272 
2 307 308 784 548 18 643 248 838 483 
3 293 271 738 476 19 177 196 475 268 
os 446 278 766 400 20 455 383 744 488 
5 411 307 817 475 21 209 313 501 452 
6 456 477 1066 450 22 593 561 1114 754 
7 388 300 732 529 23 452 348 750 489 
8 469 321 745 231 24 638 452 1002 949 
9 422 305 1056 438 25 299 115 552 174 
10 614 341 1211 $20 26 401 272 629 566 
| 
11 382 336 822 450 27 212 246 602 530 
12 277 265 768 380 28 456 255 766 406 
13 538 266 1326 504 29 489 271 1066 426 
14 358 206 834 355 30 498 287 934 477 
15 521 485 1257 976 31 333 425 970 810 
16 616 401 1435 844 32 287 179 814 226 
































It is assumed that the total amount earned as extra compensation during 
the 1933-34 school year will be approximately the same as that received during 
the preceding year. 

Nine questions regarding the cost of living were framed in the questionnaire 
in such a manner as to secure the total cost of living for each teacher and all 
his dependents. Space will not permit a more detailed description of the 
method used in obtaining fairly accurate figures regarding the cost of living. 
Suffice it to say that the teachers were asked to list the amounts spent for the 
various phases of the cost of living for themselves and their dependents. 
These amounts were totaled and an average determined. 
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It will be observed from Table I that in each of the 32 units the average 
salary of white teachers is larger than that for negro teachers, but the average 
cost of living for negro teachers is greater than that for white teachers in 
seven units. The average salary of negro teachers is 57 per cent of the average 
salary of white teachers, while the average cost of living for negro teachers 
is 76 per cent of that for white teachers. The reason often given for making 
differences in the amount of salary paid white and negro teachers is that they 
have a different standard of living. The standard for the white, it is main- 
tained, is much higher than that for the negroes. It is stated that it costs 
white teachers a great deal more to live and maintain their standard than it 
does negro teachers to live and maintain their standard. In this connection 
Dr. Work of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute had the following to 
say more than ten years ago (1921) :4 


“The standard of living for all classes of colored people has been markedly raised in 
the last few years. They are living in better houses, wearing better clothes, and eating 
better food. As a result it is costing them a great deal more to live. This would be true 
if times were normal and there was no high-cost-of-living problem. The. teachers in 
general belong to the upper class of the colored people and are required to maintain the 
standard of this class, with the consequent living expenses.” 


It is a fundamental principle of salary schedule construction that a 
teacher’s salary is inadequate if the actual cost of living constitutes more than 
50 per cent of the salary received; that is, for a salary to be entirely adequate 
it should be at least twice as great as the cost of living. In this study the 
average cost of living for white teachers is approximately 48 per cent of their 
average salary, while the average cost of living for negro teachers is ap- 
proximately 64 per cent of the average salary. It will be observed from Table 
I that, on the basis of the administrative principle just stated, the average 
salary of white teachers is inadequate in 14 school units. On the same basis 
the average salary of negro teachers is inadequate in 27 of the 32 units. 


STANDARD OF LIVING MAINTAINED 


In reply to question 13, which follows, the teachers indicated the standard 
of living they are able to maintain with their current salaries. 

The FIRST statement under each of the following headings is illustrative 
of the standard of living that one is able to maintain on a MERE EXIS- 
TENCE INCOME and provides only enough food, clothing, and shelter to 
keep oneself and family alive and protected from the elements. The SEC- 
OND statement under each heading is illustrative of a LIVING INCOME 
which provides more and better food, clothing, and shelter, enough to keep 
oneself and family alive and able to work. The TH/RD statement under 
each heading is illustrative of the COMFORT INCOME which is the highest 
of the three levels given. CHECK THE STATEMENT UNDER EACH 





*Monroe N. Work, “Teachers’ Salaries,” Southern Workman, 50, 31, January, 1921. 
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HEADING THAT MOST ACCURATELY DESCRIBES THE STAND- 
ARD OF LIVING THAT YOU ARE ABLE TO MAINTAIN WITH 
THE SALARY THAT YOU NOW RECEIVE. 


Food: 


———. Only enough food to keep yourself and your dependents alive. 
———.. Adequate for nourishment, but with no choice. 
. Adequate for nourishment, with some possibility of choice. 





Clothing : 


———.. Sufficient for cleanliness, of undurable quality. 

———. Sufficient for cleanliness, of durable quality. 

———.. Suitable for the work that has to be done, comfortable for the 
climate in which you live, with opportunity for choice and beauty, 
but carefully selected after definite planning and with constant care 
to make every purchase count. 


Shelter : 





. Only durable enough to keep yourself and family protected from 
the elements (rain, snow, ice, cold, etc.). 

——. Safe, with possibilities of sanitation. 

— ——. Safe physically and morally, sanitary with some privacy for in- 

dividuals, and a degree of comfort for all, but without reckless 

expenditure for location or size. 


Surplus : 





. No savings or surplus. 

———.. Small savings and some recreation. 

————. Ample savings and surplus to provide those things which tend to 
develop the spiritual, mental, physical, and social sides of individual 
and family life. 


From Table II it appears that the white teacher is able to maintain a 
much higher standard of living with his current salary than is the negro 
teacher, but the standard for both groups is too low. There is no suggestion 
here, however, of the standard of living that is most desirable for each group 
of teachers to maintain. Without exception the white teachers are able to 
maintain a higher standard of food and shelter than are the negro teachers. 
In 26 of the 32 units the white teachers are able to maintain a higher standard 
of clothing than are the negro teachers, while in six units an equal standard is 
maintained. In 21 units the white teachers seem to have a larger surplus 
from their salaries than do the negro teachers, while in 11 units neither group 
has any savings or surplus. 
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TABLE II 
STANDARD OF Livinc THAT TEACHERS ARE ABLE TO MAINTAIN WITH CURRENT SALARIES? 
Food Clothing Shelter Surplus 
Unit 
Number 
White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 
1 3 1 2&3 1 3 1&2 1&2 1 
2 3 2 2&3 2 2&3 1&2 1&2 1 
3 3 2 2&3 2 3 2 1&2 1&2 
4 3 = 2&3 2 3 2 1&2 1&2 
5 2&3 2 2&3 1&2 3 1&2 1&2 1 
6 3 2 2&3 1&2 3 2 1&2 1 
7 3 2 2&3 1&2 3 2 1 1 
8 3 1&2 2&3 1&2 3 1&2 1&2 1 
) 9 3 2 2&3 2 3 2 1&2 1 
10 3 1&2 2&3 2 2&3 2 2 1 
11 2&3 1&2 2 1 2&3 1&2 1 1 
12 3 2 2&3 2 3 2 1&2 1 
13 3 2 2&3 1&2 3 2 1&2° 1 
14 2 1&2 2 1&2 2 1&2 1 1 
15 3 2 2&3 2 3 2 1&2 1 
) 16 3 3 2 3 2&3 2 
17 2&3 1&2 2 2&3 2 1&2 1 
18 2&3 2 2&3 2 3 2 1&2 1&2 
19 2 1 2 1 2&3 1 1&2 1 
20 2&3 2 2&3 2 3 2 1&2 1 
21 2&3 2 2&3 2 2&3 2 1&2 1 
22 2&3 2 2 1&2 3 2 1&2 1 
23 2&3 2 a 2 3 2 1 1 
24 3 2 2&3 2 3 2&3 2 1 
25 2&3 1 2 1 2&3 1 1 1 
26 3 2 3 2 3 2&3 2 1 
27 3 2 2 2 2&3 2 1 1 
28 2&3 2 2 2 3 2 1&2 1 
) 29 3 2 2 2 3 2 1&2 1 
30 3 2 2 2 3 2 1&2 l 
31 3 2&3 3 2 3 2 1&2 1&2 
' 32 3 1&2 2&3 1&2 3 1&2 l 1 
1 j 
} 
0 TEACHERS ARE Not SELF-SUPPORTING 
a From Tables III and IV it is evident that many teachers are not self- 
p supporting. Salaries are inadequate to the extent that some teachers do not 
0 have sufficient funds with which to buy their clothes. They must look elsewhere 
. for such. 
d } It is imperative that they accept many clothes from their parents, relatives, 
s and friends. From 2 to 75 per cent of the necessary clothes are donated to 
s 5 per cent of both the white and negro teachers. On the other hand, teachers 
Pp 
: *The figure 1 refers to mere existence income, 2 to living income, and 3 to comfort 
income, 
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TABLE III 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHOSE PARENTS AND RELATIVES HELP Buy THEM 
CLOTHES AND AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CLOTHES BOUGHT 

















Number of Av. Percentage Number of Av. Percentage 
Unit Teachers of Clothes Bought | Unit Teachers of Clothes Bought 
Num- Num- 
ber White | Negro | White | Negro ber | White | Negro | White | Negro 
1 1 25 19 4 70 
+ 5 58 20 4 25 
6 1 2 21 1 10 
7 2 13 22 5 2 16 25 
8 1 1 75 3 23 8 23 
10 2 1 30 5 24 2 75 
11 12 2 45 30 25 2 10 25 35 
12 1 1 5 2 27 8 1 40 75 
13 3 43 28 6 2 32 75 
14 + 3 75 73 29 2 1 28 25 
16 2 23 30 1 25 
17 + 5 28 27 31 4 27 17 
18 3 53 32 3 25 32 
































do not receive sufficient salary with which to pay their minimum expenses 
during the summer months when they receive no salary. They are forced 
to live with their parents, relatives, or friends during the summer in order to 
secure board and room and other means of sustenance. 

From Table IV it will be observed that an average of 63 per cent of the 
white teachers spend the summer months, while they are not teaching, with 
their parents, relatives, or friends. This means that 37 per cent of the white 
teachers are self-supporting during the summer. Of all the white teachers 
who live with their parents, relatives, or friends during the summer, 45 per 
cent of them make some contribution toward their own support. The average 
amount contributed is usually less than that necessary to live elsewhere. A 
total of 55 per cent of the white teachers living with parents, relatives, or 
friends during the summer contribute nothing toward their own support 
because they are financially unable. A smaller percentage (53) of the negro 
teachers spend the summer with their parents, relatives, or friends than do the 
white teachers. This means that a larger percentage (47) of the negro teachers 
are self-supporting during the summer months than are the white teachers. 
It is probably necessary that a larger percentage of negro teachers be self- 
supporting during the summer because a smaller percentage of them have 
parents, relatives, or friends who are financially able to support them. Of all 
the negro teachers who live with their parents, relatives, or friends during the 
summer, a slightly larger percentage (47) make some contribution to their 
own support than do the white teachers. The average amount contributed, 
however, is usually less than that required to live elsewhere and less than 
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that contributed by white teachers. A total of 53 per cent of the negro teachers 
living with parents, relatives, or friends during the summer contribute nothing 
toward their own support because of lack of funds. 


OTHER REMUNERATIVE WoRK 


The replies to the questionnaires indicated that 11 per cent of the white 
teachers and 14 per cent of the negro teachers did other remunerative work 
during the summer of 1933, while 6 per cent of the white teachers and 8 
per cent of the negro teachers received extra compensation for certain types 
of work during the 1932-33 school year. The fact that in both instances a 
larger percentage of negro teachers were so employed supports the statement 
in the preceding section that a larger percentage of negro teachers are self- 
supporting during the summer than are the white teachers. It is probably 
necessary that a larger percentage of negro teachers secure extra compensation 
for two reasons, namely, (1) the negro teacher’s salary is more inadequate 
than the white teacher’s salary, making it necessary for the negro teacher to 
obtain extra compensation with which to pay the cost of living, and (2) a 
very small percentage of negro teachers have parents who are financially able 
to support them during the summer months. The replies to the questionnaires 
also indicated that a larger number of avenues for other remunerative work 
are open to white teachers than to negro teachers, and that the average amount 
earned per teacher in a majority of the occupations is greater for white teachers 
than for negro teachers. The following types of extra work are participated 
in by a large number of white teachers both during the summer months and 
the regular school year: coaching athletics, tutoring pupils, teaching summer 
school, clerking in stores, selling various articles, working in office, sewing, 
and operating summer camps. A large number of negro teachers engage in 
the following types of extra work: farming, teaching summer school, sewing, 
and acting as maids for white families. It is interesting to note that many 


negro teachers engage in preaching and various types of religious and church 
work for extra remuneration. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS 


Although the negro teacher receives a smaller salary than the white teacher, 
although the ratio of the negro teacher’s salary to his cost of living is greater 
than the corresponding ratio for white teachers, in view of the fact that the 
negro teacher is not able to maintain, on the basis of his current salary, as high 
a standard of living as the white teacher maintains, and cognizant of the fact 
that the negro teacher receives less financial aid from his parents, relatives, 
and friends, his salary is as certain and as definite as is the white teacher’s 
salary. In reply to the question as to how many months the teachers are be- 
hind with their salaries, the negro teachers indicated that they are no further 
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behind than are the white teachers. Many school boards have defaulted in 
paying teachers’ salaries promptly, but the negro teachers receive as frequent 
installments as do the white teachers. Another miscellaneous factor worthy of 
mention is that exactly twice as many negro teachers own their homes as do 
white teachers. An average of 12 per cent of the white teachers are home 


owners, while an average of 24 per cent of the negro teachers own their 
homes. 
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HE RAPID DEVELOPMENT of interdependence in con- 

temporary life has intensified the need for education. New 
conditions require the development of new controls of conduct 
and often make useless those that tradition sanctions. In fact, 
present educative efforts often run counter to present needs. Fre- 
quently, this condition has not been recognized by educative agen- 
cies, with the result that the present educational program fails to 
meet at many points the needs of present living. Reconstruction 
of the general educational program of society is thus essential. 
Such reconstruction must be based on consideration of the present 
need for education if significant results are to be achieved. 


The development of conditions leading to a need for recon- 
struction of the educational program has been recognized for 
some time by students of society. Schools especially have given 
attention to such demands during the past decade. This attention 
has resulted in significant scattered efforts to develop an educa- 
tional program for schools that takes account of the conditions 
and needs of contemporary life. This activity, no doubt, has been 
actuated by many motives, not all of which have been laudable. 
Much of the work has been piecemeal and poorly conceived. But 
the persistence of such endeavors, often with limitations of inade- 
quate time, training, and finances, is fair indication that schools 
have been honestly seeking to develop educational programs that 
meet the enlarging need of society for education. 


H. L. CasweE.. 

















DIVIDED AND CONTINUOUS CURRICULA FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


FRANK P. BACHMAN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


State teachers colleges not only provide various types of curricula—kin- 
dergarten, primary, intermediate—for the education of elementary teachers, 
but these curricula vary also as to length and continuity. 


LENGTH OF CURRICULA 


The maximum length of the curricula for elementary teachers, it might 
be expected, would parallel rather closely the maximum requirements of the 
several states for the highest grade elementary certificate issued on prepara- 
tion. Teachers colleges, however, tend to provide four-year curricula for the 
education of elementary teachers, irrespective of maximum certification re- 
quirements. For example, the teachers colleges of thirty-seven states, as can 
be seen from Table I, offer four-year curricula of some type or kind for the 
education of elementary teachers, whereas in only fifteen states is the maximum 
requirement for the highest grade elementary school certificate four years. 
Similarly, the maximum requirement in ten states is three years, whereas the 
elementary teacher-training institutions of only four so limit their offerings. 
Likewise, the maximum requirement of twenty-three states is two years, yet 
the teachers colleges of only seven are content with elementary curricular 
offerings two years in length.? 

The desirability, in most states, of providing elementary teachers oppor- 
tunities for preparation beyond present maximum certification requirements 
for elementary teaching cannot be doubted. Nevertheless, the lack of re- 
lationship, and in many cases the wide gap, between maximum state certifica- 
tion requirements and length of curricula provided by teachers colleges raises 
serious doubts as to the genuineness of many of these extended offerings. 
This is true especially when states long outstanding for their good elementary 
schools limit their maximum offerings for the education of elementary teachers 


*In the following tabulations on present curricular practices the catalogue of one state 
teachers college or state normal school or corresponding state institution of each of the 
forty-eight states was used as the source of data. By corresponding institution, we mean 
a state school which performs for a given state the same function as a state teachers college 
or normal school. For example, in Florida, South Carolina, Delaware, Ohio, Utah, 
Nevada, and Wyoming there are no state teachers colleges or normal schools, but other 
state institutions perform corresponding functions. The catalogue of only one institution 
in each state was used because in general the practices of the different state teachers 
colleges or normal schools or corresponding state institutions of a given state are similar 
and the data as to significant curricular practices from one of these schools is representative 
of the practices of all? The catalogue used, where there is more than one institution in a 
given state, was selected by chance. 

















EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


TABLE I 
MAXIMUM CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES AND 
Maximum LENGTH OF CURRICULA PROVIDED FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS BY THE ForRTY-EIGHT TEACHERS 
CoLLEGES UNDER CONSIDERATION 

















MAXIMUM REQUIRE- Maximum LENGTH 
MENT IN YEARS FOR NUMBER OF IN YEARS OF NUMBER OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STATES CuRRICULA INSTITUTIONS 
CERTIFICATE REQUIRING PROVIDED PROVIDING 
4 15 + 37 
3 10 3 4 
2 23 2 7 

















to three years, and states toward the bottom of the educational list, by whatever 
educational criterion measured, provide four-year curricula, not in one, but in 
practically all of their elementary teacher-training institutions. 

In California, Delaware, and Rhode Island only four-year curricula, and 
in Connecticut, Maryland, and Washington, only three-year curricula are 
offered. In the remaining forty-two states the curricula offered range from 
one to four years in length. Taking the forty-eight institutions under con- 
sideration together, the number providing elementary teacher-training cur- 
ricula of given lengths is as follows: 


ee bi cies nk vn'e eanenew neers 37 
ks ua nhkdlveccaddnk beeen 11 
Ne sii vna sees. cone wa aan 39 
a cake aaah 13 


TYPES AND LENGTHS OF CURRICULA 
The number of institutions offering a given type of curriculum of a given 
length ranges, as can be seen from Table II, from one offering a two-year 
kindergarten curriculum to twenty-four providing a two-year intermediate 
curriculum. Only in this latter case do as many as half of the forty-eight 
institutions under consideration provide the same type of curriculum of the 
same length. Equally astonishing is the fact that three institutions offer a 
one-year kindergarten-primary curriculum; one, a one-year primary; four, 
one-year intermediate ; and two, one-year upper grade. A one-year curriculum 
in certain states for teachers in one-teacher schools may be justified, but one- 
year differentiated curricula such as kindergarten-primary, primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grade can be justified on neither practical nor theoretical 
grounds. 
ConTINUOUS AND Divipep CurRICULA 
The term “types” of curricula does not tell the whole story. Each type 
of curriculum may be further characterized as continuous or divided. A 
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curriculum is designated continuous when it has been planned from beginning 
to end in view of specific objectives. In such a curriculum each year’s work is 
ordered with reference to the next succeeding year; the subjects taught, their 
relation each to the other and their placement, are determined solely in view 
of the unified purposes to be achieved. A divided curriculum, in contrast, is 
a curriculum which has been planned in view of now this and now that ob- 
jective or practical end, and in which the subjects taught, their relation and 
placement, have been materially determined by these changing objectives. To 
illustrate, a four-year curriculum for the education of elementary school 
teachers is a divided curriculum, when the first year has been determined 
primarily in view of preparing prospective teachers to teach in one-teacher 
schools; the second year, to teach in the primary grades; and the third and 
fourth years, to teach on some other level of the elementary school or even 
in high school ; or when any material part of such curriculum has been modified 
in view of obtaining at the end of some one year a given certificate. Both 
continuous and divided curricula are to be found, as a rule, in the same 
elementary teacher-training institution. 

Probably from no other point of view do elementary teacher-training in- 
stitutions appear to such disadvantage, as when considered with respect to 
whether the curricula they offer are divided or continuous. Obviously, if 
these institutions were standard semi-professional schools on the same basis 
as standard schools of engineering or architecture, they would offer four-year 
continuous curricula only. As a matter of fact, only three of the forty-eight 
institutions under consideration, as can be seen from Table III, provide ex- 
clusively continuous four-year curricula. Thirty-four other institutions, to 
be sure, offer four-year curricula for the education of elementary teachers. 
In four, the four-year curricula provided are continuous only; in eight, they 
are both continuous and divided, and in twenty-two, divided only. Moreover, 
in all thirty-four institutions, curricula other than four years in length are 
offered. 

The weakness of the majority of the forty-eight institutions under con- 
sideration as semi-professional elementary teacher-training institutions is 
accentuated further if the number providing continuous curricula of different 
lengths and kinds is considered. As can be seen from Table IV, only two 
provide a four-year continuous kindergarten curriculum; five, four-year con- 
tinuous kindergarten-primary; four, four-year continuous primary; six, in- 
termediate ; five, upper; seven, general; and, three, rural. Equally significant 
is the fact that even on the two-year level only fifteen of the forty-eight in- 
stitutions under consideration provide a continuous two-year kindergarten- 
primary curriculum; sixteen, a primary; twenty, an intermediate curriculum. 
The number of institutions providing two-year continuous curricula for the 
remaining types of differentiated curricula never exceeds eleven. 
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On the other hand, Table V shows the number of the forty-eight institu- 
tions under consideration providing divided curricula of different kinds and 
lengths. Sixteen, it will be noted, provide four-year divided kindergarten- 
primary; twelve, primary; nineteen, intermediate; ten, upper; four, inter- 
mediate and upper; five, general; and eleven, rural. 


Types oF DivipED CURRICULA 


Throughout this discussion of continuous and divided curricula it has 
been intentionally implied that institutions offering only divided curricula for 
the education of elementary teachers are of questionable professional standing. 
There are, however, many kinds of divided curricula, each with its distinctive 
strength and weakness. A description of five common types follows: 

First, there is the type of divided four-year curriculum in which a large 
part of the third-year’s work is made up of the liberal-cultural and technical 
courses offered in the first and second years of a continuous two-year curri- 
culum. For example, if a student has completed a two-year kindergarten- 
primary continuous curriculum, when such student returns for a third and a 
fourth year, much of her third-year’s work consists of the liberal-cultural 
and technical courses which she has not had, but which are included, for ex- 
ample, in a continuous two-year intermediate curriculum. To advance technical 
and liberal-cultural courses, from the first year to the third year and at times 
even to the fourth year, inevitably weakens the third and fourth years of a 
divided four-year curriculum. Naturally, the strength of such divided four- 
year curriculum varies with the amount of first and second-year work trans- 
ferred. Rarely, in our opinion, can such divided four-year curriculum be 
rated as more than a three-year curriculum. 

Second, there is the type of four-year divided curriculum, in which the 
first two years have been planned and prescribed in view of preparing prospec- 
tive teachers to teach in the elementary school at the end of this two-year 
period. In contrast, the last two years are often open for the student to elect 
whatever suits her fancy from liberal college offerings, subject only to the 
usual liberal college restrictions. Inevitably, in any such four-year divided 
curriculum, violence is done to accepted practice in the placement of work. 
The first two years are of necessity overloaded with technical courses, most 
of which must be given without due general and theoretical foundation, and 
the major part of the basic liberal-cultural work is crowded into the last two 
years. Moreover, all too often, third- and fourth-year academic work is 
elected in view of personal interest or in view of meeting the requirements for 
an arts degree, or both, rather than, as should be done, from the point of view 
of further preparation for elementary teaching. Even at its best, when the 
work of the third and fourth years is prescribed in view of the needs of 
elementary teaching, such a divided four-year curriculum for the education 
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of elementary teachers cannot be classified as a four-year unified curriculum, 


in the sense in which this term is used by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges.® 


A third type is similar to the second. It has all the defects of the second 
type as to appropriate placement of academic and technical work. It has also 
this additional defect. Even in the first two years not infrequently as much 
as one-third of all instruction time is open to college electives, subject only to 
the usual freshman and sophomore restrictions. This type of four-year 
curriculum for the education of elementary teachers thus mixes even in the 
first two years a pretense of preparing teachers for the elementary schools 
with the conscious purpose of enabling them to get a liberal college education. 
Moreover, in the last two years, students are almost as free in election privi- 
leges as if they had no intention of preparing themselves further for elementary 
teaching. Indeed, where this type of divided four-year curriculum prevails, 
many students turn from elementary to secondary teaching. 


In a fourth type, each of the first two years, and not infrequently the third 
year also, is so planned that at the end of each year students are able to obtain 
a given kind of elementary school certificate. The fourth year, in turn, is 
made so flexible that students who so desire may change from elementary to 
secondary teaching, and all are made happy in the end with a college degree. 
This type of four-year divided curriculum has all the defects as to placement 
of both academic and technical work inherent in types two and three. It has 
also the additional defect that the technical work is almost entirely void of 
progression and sequence. All students, irrespective of whether they purpose 
to drop out at the end of the first, second, or third year, or continue through a 
fourth are required to take the same technical courses. Such a four-year 
curriculum is indefensible even as a divided curriculum. Obviously, it cannot 
qualify as a four-year continuous curriculum. 

In the fifth type the last two years rest on a two-year divided curriculum. 
Often, the first year of this two-year divided curriculum is taken as a one- 
year curriculum especially designed to prepare prospective teachers to teach in 
one-teacher schools and is characterized as a one-year rural school curriculum. 
The work in such a one-year curriculum is largely technical, consisting of 
courses in rural life, rural school organization, and in materials and methods 
in teaching the major elementary school subjects. Solid liberal-cultural sub- 
ject matter is reduced to a minimum. Nevertheless, students completing such 
a highly specialized one-year curriculum are permitted to enter the second 
year of a two-year curriculum and complete the same without loss of time. 
This is clearly an application of the American practice of measuring education 
solely by the length of time in school. Any such practice inevitably must 


*Tenth Yearbook of the American Association of Teachers Colleges, 1931, p. 11. 
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weaken the regular two-year curriculum. To build a four-year curriculum 
on it is to erect a structure weak from the foundation up. 

One or the other of these five types of divided four-year curricula or 
some modification thereof is the only type of four-year curriculum provided 
for the education of elementary teachers in twenty-two of the forty-eight 
institutions under consideration, see Table III. Eight others, while offering 
continuous four-year curricula, also offer some such divided curricula. In a 
word, thirty of the forty-eight institutions under consideration provide some 
type of divided four-year curriculum for the education of elementary teachers. 
Yet of the twenty-two institutions providing only divided four-year curricula 
for the education of elementary teachers, nineteen are listed by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges as Teachers College—Class A. On the 
basis of a four-year unified curriculum for the education of elementary 
teachers it is doubtful if even one of the twenty-two institutions in question 
could qualify for accreditment by the American Association. 

The teachers colleges of America need to reconsecrate themselves to the 
education of elementary teachers. They need to develop adequate and ap- 
propriate curricula for their education, subject only to the limitations of 
elementary teaching and dominated solely by the needs of the state and by the 
requirements of the “good life” of its children. 


PROBABLE LENGTHS OF CURRICULA, DIVIDED oR CONTINUOUS, REQUIRED 


If really consecrated to the education of elementary teachers, the teachers 
colleges of America will abandon the present long list of highly differentiated 
curricula of different lengths. They will adopt a single general curriculum, 
varying in length, divided or continuous, according to the varying needs of the 
respective states. They will face conditions as they are and build on these. 
If this is done, the general curricula of different lengths, divided or con- 
tinuous, to be found in the several states would be approximately as follows: 

In the majority of the twenty-two states now providing divided four-year 
curricula only for the education of elementary teachers, and in a majority of 
the eight now offering both continuous and divided four-year curricula, see 
Table III, doubtless it will be necessary to continue to provide divided 
curricula. Of the five types of divided four-year curricula for the education 
of elementary teachers now offered, not one, as pointed out above, can be 
justified on strictly educational grounds, nor can any divided curriculum 
that may be devised be so justified. A divided curriculum, which probably 
can most nearly be justified both on theoretical and practical grounds and 
meet the needs of a majority of the states, would be a modification of types 
five and two. This suggested divided four-year curriculum, however, would 
comprise in fact a one-year curriculum for the preparation of teachers for 





‘Op cit., pp. 22-25. 
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one-teacher schools, and a two-year continuous curriculum with adjusted third 
and fourth years, dominated and determined by a single objective, the education 
of teachers for the elementary schools. All camouflage for accreditment 
would need to be laid aside and likewise all mimicry of college practices merely 
because they are collegiate. 

The need of a one-year curriculum for the preparation of teachers for 
one-teacher schools is widespread. Such a one-year curriculum is needed 
doubtless in the twenty-three states, with the exception of California, which 
still issues elementary certificates on examination and in which the required 
preparation for entrance to the examination is one year or less beyond high 
school. A one-year curriculum is also needed in the seven states which still 
issue elementary certificates on credentials to those having completed less than 
two years of work beyond high school. In short, there is still need, in twenty- 
nine states, of a one-year curriculum to prepare teachers for one-teacher 
schools®. In a majority of the teachers colleges of these twenty-nine states 
this need is practically ignored. Their catalogues read as if few or no teachers 
with less than two or less than four years of preparation beyond high school 
entered elementary school teaching. Indeed, only thirteen of the forty-eight 
institutions under consideration provide a one-year curriculum. 


Two theories apparently dominate the construction of such a one-year 
curriculum. The one school of thought emphasizes the technical and practical. 
In consequence, such a one-year curriculum is loaded down with courses on 
the teaching of all the major elementary school subjects, with school manage- 
ment and the like. The second school of thought, in contrast, emphasizes in 
a one-year curriculum, the basic liberal-cultural subjects, which find place in 
the one-teacher school and reduces to a minimum strictly technical instruction. 
This is done on the theory that, even in the education of teachers for one- 
teacher schools, future cultural growth and development are more important 
than immediate technical skills. It is to this latter school of thought that we 
adhere, and it is this latter theory that dominates the suggested one-year cur- 
riculum hereinafter presented. 


Irrespective of which one of the foregoing theories dominates a given one- 
year curriculum or of the subject included, it ought not to be considered 
the equivalent of the first year of any two-, three-, or four-year curriculum. 
If students take a one-year curriculum, they do so because it suits their im- 
mediate practical purposes. If later they wish to continue their preparation 
by entering a two-year curriculum or curriculum of any other length, no 
unjustifiable substitutions should be allowed. They should be required to 
complete at least the equivalent of the particular curriculum, irrespective of 


*In a considerable number of these states there is also need of a short course varying 


from four to six semester hours, given probably in the summer to enable prospective 
teachers to meet minimum certification requirements. 
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what they may have done in completing some other curriculum. Educational 
honesty and the educational welfare of our children demand that mere dura- 
tion of time in school should no longer suffice to complete a given curriculum 
and to procure a given kind of elementary school certificate. 

In these same twenty-nine states there is need also of a two-year con- 
tinuous curriculum with adjusted third and fourth years. It may be desirable 
in certain of these states, where numbers justify it, to provide also a con- 
tinuous four-year curriculum. This is now done, it will be remembered, in 
eight institutions, see Table III. 

In the nine states in which the minimum certification requirement for ele- 
mentary school teaching is two years of preparation above high school there 
is need of a two-year continuous curriculum with adjusted third and fourth 
years, or a divided four-year curriculum. In certain institutions of these 
states a continuous four-year curriculum may also be justified. 

Similarly, in the seven states in which the minimum requirement for ele- 
mentary teaching is three years of preparation above high school, there is at 
present need of only a three-year continuous curriculum with an adjusted 
fourth year. However, the time ought not to be distant when a four-year 
continuous curriculum should take the place of the present divided offerings. 

Likewise, in the three states where the minimum requirement for ele- 
mentary school teaching is actually or practically four years of preparation 
beyond high school there is need of only a four-year continuous curriculum. 
In California and Rhode Island at least this four-year offering at no distant 
date should give way to a five-year curriculum. 

Whatever the effect of such adjustment to actual conditions and the sim- 
plification of curricula offerings may be on any given institution, those re- 
sponsible must remember that teachers colleges should be strictly professional 
schools and that their development, insofar as the education of elementary 
teachers is concerned, should be determined solely in view of the needs of the 
elementary schools and the elementary school children of the supporting state. 











PRODUCT OR PROCESS? 
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In some cases the difference between one method of teaching and another 
may be merely the question of satisfying a supervisor. But the case of the 
guiding principles to be followed in conducting review activities is not to be 
dismissed so lightly, for in the method used in reviewing the material of 
such content subjects as the social studies and the natural sciences lies the 
opportunity to develop thinkers. Failing to seize this opportunity, and sub- 
stituting for well-planned reviews and drills, allows the thinking power of 
boys and girls to degenerate into the type of mechanistic device whose be- 
havior may be readily controlled by pressing a button. 


If asked whether they prefer thinkers to automatons, without a doubt, 
most teachers would unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative. But the methods 
of leading children to think rather than memorize are not easily acquired. 
Most of the elementary schools of our country are being directed by teachers 
who need an impetus to growth in service. Supervisors and principals realize 
that not even the outstanding graduates of teachers colleges are masters of 
the many intricate and delicate techniques essential to directing the thought 
processes of inquiring children. In fact, all of us should remain mindful of 


the fact that we still need light on all phases of the work connected with the 
noble task of teaching. 


That much light could profitably fall on the subject of review was brought 
to the attention of the writer by the insistent requests of student teachers— 
both experienced and inexperienced—for time to reteach material, under the 
term review, at the completion of a given unit of work and before administering 
tests. The frequency and persistency with which these requests came prompted 
the writer to inquire as to whether such cctnands were peculiar or typical. 
Apparently, teachers desire to look back occasionally over ground covered in 
order to gain through retrospection a perspective from which to attack new 
problems. Despite the fact that the matter of incidental application of pre- 
viously learned knowledge was stressed in planning advance work with the 
student teachers and in the teaching done for the practice teachers, the pleas 
for time to review before pronouncing a unit complete continued to come. 


Lacking training in planning reviews which would lead to the formation 
of new associations and the unifying of ideas about a central theme, many of 
the teachers would, when left to themselves, seek to meet their felt need 
through conducting rehashes of the subject matter in the same way in which it 
was first taught. Not infrequently did they consider the pivotal questions of 
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plans used in the initial study of the unit the only plan needed for summarizing 
the work on the unit. Thus, instead of reviewing, they drilled on topics in 
which the elements of reasoning from cause to effect and the building up of 
principles through unifying thinking requires a review rather than the type 
of drill which makes certain responses automatic. 

Conversations with other supervising teachers led to the conclusion that 
the desire to do such drilling and rehashing was commonly expressed by 
student teachers unless the supervising teacher precluded such requests. 
Still not convinced that the work done in reviewing was as pooy as indicated 
by the teachers in practice, the author sent, in the fall of 1931, a series of 
questions to teachers in service in elementary grades, training schools, and 
junior high schools. Because at that particular time the writer was especially 
interested in the procedures followed in reviewing units of study in geography, 
the questions apply specifically to geography, but it is believed safe to assume 
that methods similar to those reported are used in reviewing the work in any 
content subject. : 

In sending the questionnaire the writer deliberately refrained from pigeon- 
holing the thinking of the recipients. The.author wished to get individual 
reactions from the teachers rather than to have them decide which of the terms 
stated by the sender matched the opinion of the teacher replying. For instance, 
it was believed better to have the teachers state in their own words their aims 
in conducting reviews than to have them check eight out of ten possible pur- 
poses which the maker of the questionnaire might state. Moreover, in the 
opinion of the writer, the general agreement on points relative to which no 
suggestion was made increases the value of those responses and tends to 
deepen the conviction that not only student teachers but also teachers in 
service are in need of help in carrying on review activities. 

Replies were received from 114 teachers representing forty different 
states.. Of these 114 teachers, eleven teach in rural schools, seventy teach in 
village or city schools, and thirty-three teach in training schools of state teachers 
colleges. Although it is admitted frankly that the data gathered from the 
reports are insufficient to warrant the drawing up of final conclusions, the fact 
that these data corroborate the opinion held by the many supervisors from 
whom the writer has obtained an oral description of the situation makes them 
significant. This significance is deepened by the fact that the information 
came from widely separated areas of the country and from teachers in many 
different types of schools. 

The question, “Why did you give reviews in geography last year?” called 
forth a variety of responses which have been classified, as nearly as possible, 
into groups whose titles are given in phrases contained in the replies from the 
teachers. They range from such general purposes as “To aid in the learning 
process,” to the most outspoken aim conceivable, “To gain marks.” The 
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number of teachers who conduct reviews for a given reason is indicated. 
Those purposes which are, in the opinion of the writer, obviously for drill are 
given first. 


I. Reviews given for the purpose of drill, that is, to establish facts as 


already learned : 


Number of 
Teachers 
Replying 

1. To indicate to pupils the phases of the work which must be re- 
SE ceca b cab daehahies Madde Ried er eeknshun adenine ¢ 7 
2. To prepare pupils for excnminations. ........scccecccccscccees 10 
Neen en Re ce ek ee eeca ten enati bent en 9 
4. To teach what pupils did not learn in the first study.............. 4 
PL A cheee sun nn6hoekbsises coebbnsotnnencceceevesss 38 
6. To gain mastery through repetition. ..........ccccscccscccecs 4 
7. To refresh the children’s minds on matters of importance...... 5 

II. Reviews given for testing purposes : 

ee teed epee ee heed ea éaee.e 2 
2. To indicate to pupils the points in which they are strong or weak.. 11 

3. To reveal to teachers and pupils the degree to which subject matter 
i cc cch stake nethetkebencskbeeseena keys 4 
4. To test the effectiveness of the teaching...................05. 20 
5. To determine what remedial work should be done............... 2 
eee ee eee cere ee banéhense nee es 7 

III. Reviews which may afford opportunities for reteaching old material : 
1. To give a view of old material and facts in a new setting....... 8 
Nee ce eee ei nee eae ihe ner heedeess 9 
ee oi vc aducesncnbesscivesesepeensss 4 
coc vecdkdwenW ee seveneneee enna 23 
ee re Oe CE. 5s icacekeeedddvianendesesvus 22 
EEE RE ee ee ee ee ae 15 
7. To reorganize and re-evaluate knowledge..................... 2 
ie a EE NNN CIIOUIIIED oo. on o.oo ccc sve ncncndecncccces's 6 
IESE TL AL TT aE ES RT OE re 34 


It should be borne in mind that many teachers gave several reasons in re- 
sponse to this question each of which is accounted for separately: 


1. A sixth grade teacher in a city of 70,000 population gave the following: 


a. To test my teaching ; 


b. To test the children’s understanding and knowledge; 
c. To obtain a grade for the end of the month. 


2. A fourth grade critic in a state teachers college replied as follows: In 
preparation for tests. 
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3. A fifth grade teacher in a city of nearly a million population gave the 
following reasons: 
. To gain new view or associations; 
. To make logical associations and ideas more permanent ; 
. To increase number of ideas; 
. To reorganize and re-evaluate knowledge; 
. To reveal weak points ; 
. To give additional verification and application of the knowledge; 
g. To clear up misconceptions. 


meron oOo & 


It is interesting to note the number of teachers who mention summarizing, 
organizing, unifying, comparing, or stressing relationships from a new angle 
as a purpose of conducting reviews: 


ee NS sn wh ve pee sesctnceccseswsbacees 14 
PERC LL i isp eles ees dene ns du beaeeseneernns 1 
EE ee TE RE 31 

Te ea iis ES io lea een ase ea 46 


The question, “When did you give reviews?” provoked responses which 
may be grouped in three divisions: 


Number of 

Teachers 

Replying 
I. Reviews given at stated intervals such as “Every day,” “Weekly,” 


“Bimonthly,” “Every six weeks,” “Quarterly,” and “At the 


I ccd had cen due us ean bneke eee baw sies 50 

II. Reviews given before examinations. .............cccceeecccesees 14 
III. Reviews given in respect to teaching situations : 

ee eT ee 16 

2. At the close of a unit or part of a umit............. cc ceeeees 81 

3. Incidentally or as review is needed in a given teaching situation. 17 

4. When the pupils had not studied well...................000. 1 


The responses to the question, ‘“‘What means did you use to judge the 
value of the review activities you used last year?” vary widely, but contain, 
at the same time, the basis for inferring that teachers not only attach great 
value to reviews but that they see certain improvements in various phases 
of the school work which they attribute to the reviews. The means of evaluat- 
ing the reviews may be grouped under five heads: 


ee Gl. a ee pelea bandh wee eoueunte 66 
SSE oe ee en EA RO 10 
ESE TEST IGS eee A MEO RO oo oI 9 
I ss aris ioe nla ulin anh dune 14 


ET ES OR TT TRE Ey 48 
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The replies to the request, “State the value of the review activities used 
last year in terms of the method you used to judge their worth. If personal 
judgment were the only means used, state frankly your opinion as to the value 
of the review,” may be considered under two divisions: . 

I. Value of reviews to pupils: 


1. Help pupils to recognize and retain important facts......... 2 
ET re Pe ee oe 21 
EE eS a OO OS ee ee 20 
PE vabacdsche Ses cw eeassdbacbsbenrcvssceeee 4 
Ft neliteeh babheks Caweerwneseee 30 
Pe ac sek ceecuneek cednbeensee sexe 6 
7. Provide pupils with the opportunity of checking themselves 
for mastery, and to see where they need to work harder... 9 
eee ee eee en ea oe ee 34 
II. Value of reviews to teachers: 
1. Indicate effectiveness of teaching. ..........ccceccesesess + 
2. Constitute an essential part of teaching................... 20 
3. Indicate what remedial work should be given.............. 2 


The answers to the question, “What do you consider the relation between 
reviews and examinations?” defy all attempts at classification. If space 
would permit, it would be interesting to report all of them as given. Since 
that cannot be done, only those of the higher frequencies will be recorded here. 


I. Reviews should be given irrespective of examinations......... 13 
II. Reviews should precede examinations. .............0.-e0e00: 45 
Pees Ne CE OOS svn woe cee seseenddacccsorccnccess 8 
IV. Examinations test the result of the review...............-... 12 
V. Reviews are for pupils. Examinations are for teachers....... 3 
VI. Reviews are oral; examinations are written................. 3 


The types of review used are given under two classifications arbitrarily set 
by the writer. 
I. Reviews of the drill type: 


i! cle eli iaecee kerk esck kane tunbberteneha hones 10 
2. Oral and written drill on minimum essentials............. 9 
3. Objective tests and question-and-answer method............ 40 
4. Children write and answer questions.................... 7 
5. Review study sheets used previously................0045: 2 
EE dik Mite bivkCEdeEeeeCMsn sedis aekb ears eee 15 
Pen: ie tantlenC uber envi hee ineie thseewseces 11 


II. Reviews which may afford opportunities for organizing and re- 
viewing. (It is obvious, however, that some may be pure 
drill.) : 

1. Oral conversation and oral reports...............eeeeeeee 15 
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I I i os. 0 ovo sie daccnsececvcasssseveces 1 
I BI hii kc cicn dees decedecceces¥eusan 3 
I lab esecnetesdesdaesscvasebenen + 
OE TEL TTT eT ET TT CETTE Te eT Tree 15 
6. Conscious application of old knowledge in taking up new work. 3 
ES ie ak ca giueinteeeyeih vcd ieneseseweranar4 8 
De NE iid icici ncdwnnnnsanerdecdencseeersseuen 2 
NN as cee nighs bee ds heKEE RE eRe 5 
EES EEE OT OTE OT ET OT ee 5 
is sw hiK AG nkwnes sa eRRRS SOW aKa sake 6 
12. Solving new problems requiring the application of previously 
ie os we wndkeaabeernedn cin Senne 2 
EOL CTE EEO T CEE CCT OTC COT TCT TT 5 
OTE TT eT TET Cre Core 3 
CoNcLUSIONS 


As stated above, the scope of this study is not such as to warrant the drawing 
of final conclusions; yet, because of the close agreement between the situation 
as revealed through the questionnaire and the conditions met in several years’ 
experience as a supervising teacher in two different states, the writer feels 
justified in attaching to the following statements considerable significance. 

1. Every teacher who reported conducts reviews. Since only two of 
these rely wholly upon incidental review, it is assumed that teachers consider 
definitely planned review a worth-while teaching procedure. 


2. Teachers are not distinguishing between review and drill. Apparently, 
most of the teachers who replied believe the drill lesson, whose purpose should 
be to make responses automatic through frequent repetition, sufficient to meet 
the needs of the content subjects. They do not distinguish between the needs 
of the formal subjects in which habits and skills are important and the content 
subjects in which the ability to think with relatively few well-learned facts is 
paramount. 

3. Although, according to Dr. Bagley, organization is the most important 
and the most economical factor in promoting efficient recall,! only 46 of the 
114 teachers who responded to the questionnaire give summarizing, organizing, 
unifying, comparing, or stressing relationships from a new angle as a reason 
for conducting reviews. 

4. Although there is available no means of substantiating the belief that 
reviews held at stated periods such as the close of the month, quarter, semester, 
or year are given to prepare pupils for examination, the coincidence between 
the time of conducting reviews and the time of issuing reports to parents is 





*William C. Bagley, The Educative Process. The Macmillan Company, 1922, 334. 
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suggestive of such a motive. Moreover, of the eighty-one teachers who reply 
that the review is given at the close of a unit or part of a unit, it is considered 
safe to assume that some test at the close of a unit, and review in preparation 
for it. Again, the fact that 85 out of the 114 teachers consider results in 
teachers’ tests, oral or written, and standardized tests a means of judging the 
value of review indicates that the teachers connect review and testing closely 
in their scheme of teaching. In addition to these facts, it should be noted that 
45 teachers state plainly that reviews should precede examinations. In view 
of such statements, it is apparent that the majority of the teachers who re- 
sponded to the questions conduct reviews of the drill type for the purpose of 
clinching facts in such a way as to improve test results, and that reviews which 
lead to unifying subject matter from a new point of view are used by the 
minority. In other words, too many use reviews as a drill or testing device 
rather than as a mode of teaching. 

5. Only a few see in review an opportunity to make conscious application 
of previously learned information in a new setting. This failure on the part 
of teachers to see the ways in which such use of knowledge can be made in- 
cidentally tends to strengthen the writer’s belief that, for most teachers, 
reliance upon incidental review alone is insufficient. Furthermore, this in- 
ability to see the value of incidental application probably accounts for the 
insistence upon repeating facts as a means of fixing them in the minds of 
the pupils. 

6. All the teachers who replied feel that review is valuable, but many need 
training in using reviews as a means of organizing and unifying subject 
matter from a new point of view in such a way as to stress the relationships 
essential in learning the content subjects. 

7. An examination of the types of reviews used shows that very few of 
the teachers are utilizing their opportunities for activity work which groups 
itself around a single, major theme while lending itself admirably to the pur- 
poseful and incidental application of facts and principles. This condition, 
combined with the significance attached to fact-fixing, reveals a serious weak- 
ness in the teaching procedure. Many teachers fail to appreciate the im- 
portance of the method of learning in the development of the individual. In 
the social and natural sciences facts become obsolete. In order to fortify our 
boys and girls against the dangers of clinging to outworn ideas, we should 
attach less value to the fact and give more attention to the methods by which 
the truth may be learned. 




















THE URGENCY OF RESEARCH IN THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


DANIEL P. EGINTON 
Assistant Supervisor in Research and Finance, Connecticut State Department of Education 








The life of any business or industrial organization does not depend pri- 
marily upon efficacious organization, extensive publicity, capable personnel, 
good will, or comparable requisites, but upon a research staff able to produce 
an up-to-date commodity which compares favorably with that of the com- 
petitors. For instance, had not Ford been able to produce a better automobile 
in 1928 than his antiquated Model T, today he would not be in the automobile 
business because no one would think of buying a Model T in preference to a 
modern Chevrolet, Chrysler, or whatnot. The clothier who is unable to an- 
ticipate changes in styles is soon forced out of business because a store with 
the latest models is generally accessible. In order to meet the business cry of 
better products at a cheaper price of production, it is absolutely essential that 
in every major organization there be a well-educated corps of scientific workers 
seeking to improve the efficiency of the present organization and produce a 
richer and better product. 


Although the wheels in education revolve exceedingly slow, nevertheless 
they are constantly turning, leaving behind the traditional or old and usher- 
ing in the progressive or new, liberating adjusted experiences, units of work, 
co-operative and democratic methods, individual programs, integrated cur- 
ricula, capable professional leadership, freedom for initiative, creative self- 
expression, genuine equality of educational opportunity, etc. If these changes 
are to be smooth, thorough, and satisfactory, it is indispensable that there be a 
profound study of all the factors involved in each situation. This will facilitate 
thorough understanding and the formation of sound programs or policies! 
which are the underlying fundamentals of social, economic, and political 
changes. 


In order to see rightly the status of an office of research in the state de- 
partment of education, it is vitally necessary to indicate briefly the major 
functions of the state department of education as one of the major departments 
which the state establishes to promote general welfare, happiness, equality of 
opportunity, liberty, fraternity, protection, and service. Since the Federal 
government exerts such minor influence in educational affairs, it is vitally 
important that every state have a well-organized strong department of edu- 
cation to facilitate the equalization of adequate educational opportunity. 





*Eginton, Daniel P., Comparison Between the Control of Education in England and 
New Jersey, Chap. VI, Finlay Press, Hartford, Conn. 1933. 
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Whereas, formerly state departments of education existed largely to collect 
statistics and disseminate information, today they should offer creative leader- 
ship—capable of formulating and guiding the educational policies and practices 
in the state, protecting all communities from inefficient schools, and working 
for the realization of a finer, more democratic society. Obviously, it requires 
courageous, strong leadership and good physical facilities in order to discharge 
such momentous functions. 

It is a truism to say that unfortunately most state departments are weak, 
not strong; timid, not brave; and are poorly organized and administered in a 
traditional manner. Cubberly succinctly puts it as follows: “In most of our 
states the office of the chief state educational officer is still in a markedly 
underdeveloped condition, in character is statistical and clerical and political 
to a high degree, and the office has for long given evidence of little of that 
educational statesmanship which is based only on a careful and intelligent 
study of educational conditions and administrative needs.” 

All of the foregoing conditions have an undesirable effect upon the office 
of research in a state department of education. For instance, when the staff 
members of the professional personnel are alert and capable leaders, they 
obviously are constantly studying the problems in their fields such as art, health, 
elementary education, teacher preparation, trade education, or special education. 
Thus they are continually seeking advise, pertinent data, and expert guidance. 
When they are professionally dead or proceed to erect picket fences around 
what they believe to be their peculiar field—music, trade education, science, 
teacher preparation, etc.—and put up a “no-trespassing” sign, naturally they 
have no need for expert assistance in such form as information or advice. In 
such situations the office of research can accomplish little until the com- 
missioner of education is able to remedy the weaknesseses of his own organiza- 
tion and effect sound policies and procedures. When the commissioner is more 
concerned with protecting his job than children’s lives, the office of research is 
seriously handicapped; in fact, may even be crippled and utterly ineffective. 
The reason for this situation becomes more apparent in the light of the nature 
of research. 

The research staff should not be line or executive officers, but a staff or 
informing persons rendering expert advice and assistance in the collection of 
appropriate data, in the analysis of difficult questions, in the solution of major 
problems, and in the development of sound policies of teacher preparation, 
curriculum planning, state finance, school enrollment, public recreation, etc. 
In order to meet many common needs, they must collect, organize, and make 
available statistics on general situations such as school enrollment, attendance, 
cost of education by functions, state aid allotments, number and qualification 
of teachers, pupil load per teacher, etc. Since these data are collected annually, 
the handling of them tends to become perfunctory and can be largely delegated 
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to a talented clerk, thus leaving the professional personnel time to deal with 
more fundamental problems of education. Unfortunately, much more time 
is generally given to the reports than is warranted by their value and difficulty. 

One of the major reasons for this condition perhaps is that most persons 
who seek research work are inadequately prepared, are figure-minded, and not 
especially talented to deal with abstract educational questions such as cur- 
riculum planning or principles of governmental organization and administra- 
tion. They are usually intraverts rather than extraverts! Obviously such 
persons are greatly handicapped in dealing with public groups such as school 
superintendents and outside associations. Therefore, the emphases in the 
future should be upon staffing offices of research with well-balanced, whole- 
some, capable persons not schizoids who seek recluse from the vicissitudes 
of our social order. 

In addition to collecting and disseminating statistics, the research staff 
should be able to help their associates when they come for aid to do such 
things as make a health survey of a town, analyze the art resources of the 
state, determine how many teachers should be prepared, make a dot map of 
the population in a trouble area, prepare a bibliography, develop criteria or 
standards, or prepare a report of some aspects of their work. In order to 
solve such problems, the research staff must have a sound, progressive phi- 
losophy of education and also be masters of the techniques and tools of re- 
search. In fact, the depth and breadth of their services is largely determined 
by the scope of their social vision and the nature of their educational philosophy. 
Unfortunately, too many professional schools still seem to think it is more 
necessary for persons in research to comprehend Spearman’s formula than 
Dewey’s educational philosophy! There is a tendency to forget that we are 
as yet unable to measure such basal fundamentals of education as ethical 
character, emotional stability, attitudes, habits, ideals, tolerance, understanding ! 

The office of research should contribute to creative leadership in the state 
department of education in even a more signal and profound manner. The 
director of research and his assistants, under the direction of the commissioner 
of education, should initiate and carry out studies which will lead to sounder 
educational organization and administration. There are a number of such 
studies which should be immediately carried out in every state in the Union: 
developing a plan of promoting true equality of educational opportunity, 
drawing up a plan of an efficient administrative organization with adequate 
local units, capable professional supervision, efficient services of transporta- 
tion and library and health, sound finance, and so forth; reorganizing the 
school curricula so as to provide satisfactorily for individual differences and 
insure that each school will have a rich, varied, and liberating program; re- 
drafting the state laws so that they will be in accordance with modern edu- 
cational theory and sound municipal and state government; drawing up a 
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satisfactory method of uniform child accounting; revising the financial and 
budgetary policies of the state so as to incorporate modern thinking. These 
problems are so complex that they can be solved only by those well-prepared 
specialists who do not have to meet P. T. A.’s, soothe parents, visit teachers, 
hold conferences ; in short, are free and able to put in the time necessary for 
good thinking and study. They must possess greater insight and outlook than 
the others to stimulate and guide them to sound conclusions and greater 
efficiency. 

An office of research with capable personnel is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary in order for a state department of education to offer 
the leadership and service that are needed to promote a progressive, educa- 
tional system. However, satisfactory results cannot be obtained unless the 
department of education is well-organized, capably staffed, and is admin- 
istered in accordance with principles of modern education. Even in ineffective 
departments of education, however, offices of research can do something to 
indicate weaknesses in the administrative organization and educational policies 
and work out sound remedial measures. The research workers are in an 
exceptionally good position to supply a large part of the vision, without which 
the people perish. The vision needs to be stated in a concrete, sound program 
which seems to be so conspicuous by its absence in all of our social institutions. 
In order to formulate such a program profound study and facts are basic! 




















TEST RESULTS SHOW THAT THE OBJECTIVE 
SOUGHT DETERMINES THE MOST 
PRODUCTIVE TEACHING METHOD 


R. W. EDMISTON 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 








INTRODUCTION 


The results of the following experiment are indicative of the necessity 
of keeping before the test-maker the objective being sought. The data il- 
lustrate the relationship between teaching methods and objectives. The most 
direct method appears to be the most successful, but the most direct method 
is dependent upon what one aims to have acquired from the given instruction. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROVISIONS 


The study of the vernier and micrometer scales was included in a sec- 
ondary school physics course. During a period of curriculum adjustment and 
experimental teaching, the vernier and micrometer were introduced in four 
ways to test the effectiveness of the various teaching methods. 


Four groups of thirty pupils each were equated by intelligence test scores 
for this study. There were two instructors, but the writer was present and 
guided the instruction in all groups. 


Group 1 was given mimeographed discussions of both vernier and microm- 
eter scales stressing the explanations of the fractional measurements. The 
various types of instruments using these scales and their applications were 
introduced in these discussions. Reading of the scales was not stressed. Two 
ninety-minute periods were given to the study and discussion of this material 
and to the answering of pupils’ questions upon the reasons for the fractional 
readings. No drawings, models, or actual scales were used or displayed. This 
group was promised a later laboratory period on the use of the actual in- 
struments. 

Group 2 used two ninety-minute periods in an explanation of the scales. 
During these periods models were used to demonstrate the methods of pro- 
ducing the fracticnal measurements. The discussion emphasized the reasons 
why the scales measured the fractional parts. Readings of both instruments 
were demonstrated, and pupils were called upon to present readings of various 
settings of the models. 

Each individual of Group 3 was provided with a vernier and micrometer 
caliper. A mimeographed sheet provided a method of obtaining the instru- 
ment readings by a mechanized routine of recording the part of the reading 
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made as on other scales and adding (for vernier readings) the final decimal 
by counting the scale divisions to the coinciding lines or (for micrometer 
readings) the number of divisions on the movable scale which has passed the 
horizontal line on the micrometer arm after the movable scale had passed the 
last stationary scale mark. Practice with the instruments followed, the in- 
structor checking the reading of each “scale-setting” and often changing the 
instrument and asking for a reading at the new setting. The objects offered 
had been measured and thus carelessness in the adjustment of the instru- 
ments was detected. Readjustments were required until results were satis- 
factory, and the necessary care in these adjustments was explained. 

Group 4 studied drawings of both scales and obtained readings of a series 
of drawings picturing various “‘scale-settings.” As with all the other groups, 
two ninety-minute periods were used in the study. The content of the tests 
administered after the above instruction was as follows. 


Tue Test ConTENT 


1. Measurement of three articles using micrometer and vernier in each case. 

2. Reading of pictured vernier and micrometer scales. 

(Norte: Since the movable scale of 50 divisions required two revolutions 
to move one stationary unit on the fixed scale of the micrometer, a setting at 
11.99 millimeters was read 12.99, introducing an error due to this particular 
setting. ) 

3. Request for explanation of fractional or decimal reading of both in- 
struments to include “why it was that fraction of the main scale unit.” 


Ture Stupy or Test REsuLts 
The results obtained from the four groups appear in Table II below. 























TABLE II 
QUESTION 1 QUESTION 2 QUESTION 3 
N=30 In 
ALL Groups Correct | Per Cent | Correct | Per Cent | Correct | Per Cent 
Readings | Correct | Readings | Correct | Explana- | Correct 
tions 
1 2 3 4 | 6 
Group 1 12 6.7 5 8.3 37 61.7 
Group 2 94 52.2 41 68.5 43 71.7 
Group 3 157 87.2 49 81.7 2 3.3 
Group 4 106 58.8 54 90.0 1 1.6 
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The data of the above table need less statistical treatment than considera- 
tions of individual groups, and in some cases of the individuals in the groups. 
Since group 1, taught by the lecture plus question and answer methods, shows 
the lowest score on reading of the actual instruments, an explanation of the 
few successes seems more desirable than an explanation of the general lack of 
success. The twelve successful readings were made by five boys. They will 
be referred to as A, B, C, D, and E. One boy (A) made three vernier read- 
ings because he had previously learned to use and read a vernier. One boy (B) 
made two vernier and two micrometer readings and another (C) two vernier 
readings because they had gone into the laboratory after school and received 
instruction from another pupil. One pupil (D) copied or guessed, since he 
could not read either instrument on individual tests. He made one vernier 
reading on his test paper. One boy (E) of superior intelligence and me- 
chanical ability recorded two vernier readings, but used too much time to 
“figure out” the method of reading to complete the third measurement. Thirty 
minutes were allowed for each part of the test. The boy (A) who read 
the vernier because of former use read the pictured scales in the second ques- 
tion; one of the two boys (B) who had received instructional aid read both 
pictured scales, and the other (C) succeeded with the vernier only; pupil D 
failed to read either scale; and pupil E gave the correct vernier reading. 
The boy (A) who had previously used the vernier could not answer question 
three, which called for an explanation of the fractional reading; one of the 
two boys (B) who secured extra instruction explained decimal readings of 
the micrometer, and the other (C) failed to answer either part of this ques- 
tion; pupil D had failed to demonstrate how he read the vernier in question 
one of the test, but explained the fractional reading of this instrument; pupil E 
was one of the few able to explain the fractional provisions of both scales. 
The micrometer scale used was different in detail, but not in general principle 
from the one upon which instruction was given. It was changed to provide a 
situation necessitating reflective thinking in the explanations. The general 
principle of obtaining the fractional part of the micrometer reading had been 
explained, as the result obtained upon dividing the number of movable scale 
units which have passed the horizontal line on the micrometer arm since the 
movable scale zero last coincided with a main scale division by the number of 
movable scale units which passed the horizontal line on the stationary scale in 
turning the movable scale until its 0 point had passed from coincidence with 
one scale division on the stationary scale to coincidence with the next stationary 
scale divisions. This explanation applies to the scale used. Some of the 
pupils were confused because of the pictured micrometer reading, where the 
movable scale had been brought near but not to the twelfth main scale di- 
vision. This “scale-setting” was read 12.99 rather than 11.99. 


Group 2, taught with the demonstration models, were more successful in 
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reading the pictured vernier scales than in making actual measurements. By 
reading the pictured micrometer scale as 12.99 rather than 11.99, a like greater 
ability with the pictured over the actual micrometer scale was probably dis- 
guised. Group 2 had the highest success with question three, requiring an 
explanation of the fractional provision of the scale. Their greater number 
of answers led one to believe that their previous experience with the models 
made them recognize the applications more readily than did Group 1. 


Group 3 were most successful with the instruments with which they had 
been trained. Their lesser achievement with the pictured scales was due to 
reading the micrometer 12.99 rather than 11.99. This type of reading should 
furnish a special point for instruction in the use of this scale. The failure of 
group 3 with this reading showed the lack of reflective thinking in making 
the reading. 


Group 4 excelled all other groups in reading the pictured scales. This 
group was trained with this type of exercise. One might wonder why group 
4 could make these readings any more efficiently than group 2. Where the 
actual instruments and the exercises of pictured scales were used the in- 
struction was individual, and each pupil had his own exercise to sustain his 
attention. Although the demonstration of the models was accompanied by the 
writing of “scale-readings,” lack of sustained attention, failure to offer appeal 
to the individual, insufficient time (since part of this period was used in 
explanation of the “why” of the fractional readings), or some condition not 
detected lessened the effectiveness of the demonstration method. The demon- 
stration method is the superior method when average results from the three 
tests are considered. 


Groups 3 and 4 presented three explanations of the fractional readings, 
one of the vernier and two of the micrometer. One of each was obtained by 
the same pupil from outside instruction. The other was the result of re- 
flective thinking by a girl of high intelligence. It was noted that the two 
pieces of reflective thinking reported were in both cases by the pupils with the 
highest intelligence test scores in the respective groups. 


Since the care necessary in measurement and the practical use of the 
vernier and micrometer were objectives in this work, groups 1, 2, and 4 were 
given the exercise in the use of the instruments. At the same time group 3 
studied by use of the demonstrations models. On later repetition of a like 
test, groups 2 and 3 showed averages of 67 and 64 per cent correct, respectively. 
Both of these groups had used both the demonstration method of explanation 
and the laboratory method for direct use of instruments. Group 4 averaged 
50, since neither their use of picture exercises nor their use of the instru- 
ments entailed an explanation of the fractional readings of the scales. Group 
1 averaged 55 per cent, showing as great an ability in reading scales as did 
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group 2 but a much larger increment of forgetting in the explanation of the 
decimal reading. - 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Direct teaching of an explanation or text material is superior to the 
laboratory method where routine operation is depended upon to furnish an 
explanation, and this explanation is not necessary to success with the routine 
operation. The relative scores in the experiment give 61.7 per cent in com- 
parison with 3.3 per cent (see column 6, Table II, group 1, and group 3). 

2. The laboratory method is superior to the lecture plus question and 
answer method in engendering ability and a routine operation where the 
explanation of the operation is not necessary to success in the procedure. The 
relative scores offer 87.2 per cent and 6.7 per cent as comparative values of 
laboratory and explanatory methods for engendering routine operations (see 
column 2, Table II, groups 1 and 3). 

3. The demonstration added to the explanation furnishes better results in 
engendering the ability to present the explanation. The scores, 71.7 per cent 
and 61.7 per cent, illustrate this point (see column 6, Table II, groups 1 and 2). 

4. The operative technique, in this experiment a matter of bringing the 
jaws of either vernier or micrometer in proper contact with the object to be 
measured, is learned only by actual manipulation in the laboratory. This 
technique is not difficult, but group 2 reading demonstration models and 
group 4 reading pictured scales show deficiencies by scores of 52.2 and 58.8 
respectively as compared to the laboratory group’s score of 87.2 (see column 
2, Table II). 

5. The entire experiment indicates the need of the adjustment of the 
method of teaching to the objective desired. The data explain the greater 
success of the demonstration method when evaluated by general measures, 
since this method, by offering some provision for knowledge of manipulation 
along with an excellent preparation for the explanation of principles, 
furnishes a high average success. The demonstration method leaves to the 
laboratory the technique of manipulation. 

6. Since general education should offer training in all the types of ex- 
periencing which lead to learning, this study shows the need for the use of each 
type in its appropriate place. Since general education stresses experiencing as 
found in actual life situations, laboratory work holds an important place in the 
general courses. Pupils are sometimes divided into direct learners, lesson 
learners, and the transfer types.” It is likely that these types do not learn 
proportionately from the same types of experiencing. This possibility offers 
another reason for varied types of instruction. The lesser standard devia- 





"Morrison, H. C. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, p. 57. 
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tions in laboratory groups than in groups omitting the laboratory* may be 
due to the fact that direct learners advance more rapidly by the laboratory 
method and thus lessen the deviation. These considerations present worth- 
while problems for future study. 


*Noll, Victor H. Laboratory Instruction in the Field of Inorganic Chemistry. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1930, p. 61. 





E HAVE NEGLECTED education so long in some 

parts of this nation, and particularly in the South, 
that many of our people scarcely realize the need for it. The 
masses have been so poorly educated that they are unaware of 
what they have missed. We have tolerated ignorance until 
we frequently take pride in it. We have never become con- 
scious that the lack of education largely accounts for the 
poverty of our people, the backwardness of our industrial 
development, our bad government, our high death rate from 
preventable disease, our disgraceful homicide record, and 
many other social ills which befall us. 


The issue today is: Shall we educate, or shall we continue 
to drink the dregs of ignorance? 


H. L. Donovan. 
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AN ABSTRACT OF 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION JOURNALS 


J. E. BREWTON 


The Problem.—lIt is the purpose of this investigation (A) to present a 
general picture of the present status of state education association journals in 
the United States; (B) to discover and evaluate the functions of these jour- 
nals; (C) to analyze the contents of state education association journals in 
order to determine the relative emphasis given to these functions in actual 
practice; (D) to classify the contributors to these journals according to sex, 
residence, and professional group, in order to ascertain practice in the func- 
tioning of association journals as integrating factors in the state; and (E) to 
formulate a statement of the functions of state education association journals 
warranted by this investigation. 


Method and Treatment of Study.—The method employed in this study is 
essentially that of historical research. State education association journals, 
state education association constitutions, and the literature dealing with state 
education association activities have been studied in an effort to discover the 
stated purposes of state education association journals. 

These discovered purposes were analyzed and classified under fifteen 
functional headings. In order to furnish standards and to establish a point 
of view for those engaged in editing state education association journals, a 
Judgment Scale was constructed. It was composed of fifteen definite state- 
ments of functions of state education association journals, each function in- 
cluding as wide a range as possible yet overlapping as little as possible any 
other function. 

This Judgment Scale was submitted to the forty executive secretaries or 
editors in charge of the association journals published in the forty states 
having journals in order to get a consensus of opinion as to the relative 
importance of each function. The functions were ranked according to these 
judgments. 

An analysis of the content of state education association journals was 
made in order to examine and evaluate the stated purposes and functions of 
education association journals in the light of practice. 

In order to ascertain practice in the functioning of a journal as an in- 
tegrating agent in a state, a study was made of the contributors to these 
journals. The contributors were classified according to sex, according to 
residence, and according to professional group. 

In the light of these studies a re-statement of the functions of state edu- 
cation association journals is produced. 
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Statistical treatment was used only when it seemed necessary to clarify 
the facts revealed in the study. This treatment assumes, in the main, the 
form of tables and charts. 


Sources of Data-—With the exception of the first chapter, original data 
have been utilized almost exclusively. The journals of the state education 
associations and the constitutions and other literature issued by state educa- 
tion associations have been supplemented by original data furnished by editors 
and executive secretaries. Thirty-nine editors or executive secretaries have 
contributed original data. 

Of the 349 issues of the forty state education association journals pub- 
lished during 1931-1932, 321 issues were secured and used in making this 
study. Only 28 issues were unobtainable. The only state journal not in- 
cluded in the study is the Utah Educational Review. 

Summary of Findings ——A. The present status of state education asso- 
ciation journals may be summarized as follows: 

1. With the employment of full-time secretaries and the reorganization 
of state education associations on a more effective and permanent basis came 
a new type association journal, an official organ owned and published by the 
association. 

2. Forty state education associations publish journals, all of these journals 
being owned and edited by the association with the single exception of The 
Arizona Teacher. 

3. The circulation of association journals per issue for 1931-1932 was 
over 648,000, ranging from 1,300 to 65,500. 

4. Of the forty association journals published during 1931-1932, three 
were published quarterly and thirty-seven were published monthly. 

5. While exact measurements show slight variations, association journals 
fall roughly into three size groups, the smallest size being the most popular. 

6. The range in the number of pages per issue, including covers, is from 
24 pages to 132 pages, the median number of pages per issue being 44, while 
the modal number of pages per issue is 36. 

7. It is significant of progress in state education association journalism 
that fifteen education association journals are indexed in The Education 
Index. 

8. During 1931-1932, 72.9 per cent of the total printing expense of thirty- 
three association journals was met by receipts from advertising. Three asso- 
ciation journals showed a profit above printing costs from this source. 

B. An analysis of the stated purposes of state education association jour- 
nals resulted in the derivation of fifteen functions of these journals. These 
fifteen functions have been evaluated on the basis of frequency of mention 


in the journals and on the basis of an editor’s ranking, or a consensus of expert 
opinion. 
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The findings are: 


1. Judged by frequency of mention in 321 issues of state education as- 
sociation organs, the major functions of state education association journals 
are in order of frequency of mention: 


The Integrative Function 

The State Education Association Function 
The Professional Function 

The News Function 

The Public Relations Function 

The Instructional Improvement Function 
The Editorial Function 


2. Judged by frequency of mention in 321 issues of state education asso- 
ciation journals, the minor functions of these journals are in order of fre- 
quency of mention: 


The Legislation Function 

The National Education Association Function 

The State Department of Public Instruction Function 

The Teacher Welfare Function 

The Administrative and Supervisory Improvement Function 
The Specialization Function 

The Research and Experimentation Function 

The Entertainment Function 


3. On the basis of the editors’ ranking, the major functions of state educa- 
tion association journals are in relative order: 


The State Education Association Function 
The Editorial Function 

The Integrative Function 

The Professional Function 

The Teacher Welfare Function 

The Legislation Function 

The Public Relations Function 


4. On the basis of the editors’ ranking, the minor functions of state educa- 
tion association journals are in relative order: 


The Administrative and Supervisory Improvement Function 
The Instructional Improvement Function 

The News Function 

The National Education Association Function 

: The State Department of Public Instruction Function 
The Specialization Function 

The Research and Experimentation Function 

The Entertainment Function 


C. An analysis of the contents of state education association journals in 
terms of the derived functions may be summarized as follows: 


1. According to emphasis in the journals, the major functions of an asso- 
ciation journal are: 


The Instructional Improvement Function 

The State Education Association Function 

The Professional Function 

The Administrative and Supervisory Improvement Function 
The News Function 

The Public Relations Function 

The Specialization Function 
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2. According to emphasis in the journals, the minor functions of an asso- 
ciation journal are: 


The Editorial Function 

The State Department of Public Instruction Function 
The Entertainment Function 

The Teacher Welfare Function 

The National Education Association Function 

The Research and Experimentation Function 

The Legislation Function 


3. There is agreement in the editors’ ranking of the functions and in the 
emphasis in the journals on three major functions and on four minor functions. 
The three major functions on which there is agreement are: 


The State Education Association Function 
The Professional Function 
The Public Relations Function 


The four minor functions on which there is agreement are: 


The State Department of Public Instruction Function 
The National Education Association Function 

The Research and Experimentation Function 

The Entertainment Function 


4. Three functions which the editors’ ranking places as major functions 


receive minor emphasis in the journals themselves. These functions are: 


The Editorial Function 
The Teacher Welfare Function 
The Legislation Function 


5. Four functions which receive major emphasis in the journals are ranked 
by the editors as minor functions. These functions are: 


The Instructional Improvement Function 

The News Function 

The Administrative and Supervisory Improvement Function 
The Specialization Function 


6. The instructional improvement function, which is ranked ninth in im- 
portance by the editors, receives first emphasis in the journals judged by the 
amount of space devoted to this function. 


7. More of the total space in association journals is devoted to entertain- 
ment than is devoted to teacher welfare, the National Education Association, 
research and experimentation, or legislation, in spite of the fact that the 
entertainment function is ranked of least importance by the editors. Two of 
these unemphasized functions, legislation and teacher welfare, are ranked 
by the editors as major functions. 

D. The classification of contributors to state education association jour- 
nals according to sex, residence, and professional group, in order to ascertain 
practice in the functioning of association journals as integrating factors in the 
states reveals the following: 

1. Although men still contribute the majority of the articles published in 
state association organs, women have become quite prominent as contributors, 


one-third of all the articles published in a year in these periodicals being written 
by them. 
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2. Four-fifths of the contributors to state education association journals 
live in the states where the journals are published. 

3. Two professional groups, local administrators and college instructors 
and administrators, which represent only about 12.0 per cent of the state 
education association membership, contribute approximately one-half of all 
the articles published in these journals in a year. 


4. The professional group, classroom teachers, which constitutes about 
87.0 per cent of the membership of the state associations, contributes only 
16.6 per cent of all the articles published in state education association journals 
in a year. 

5. Although the contributors to state education association journals are 
not yet representative of the membership of the associations, there is every 
indication that they are becoming more and more representative. The im- 
portant place given to contributions from women and from classroom teachers 
in many association journals reflects this tendency. 

6. Since the contributions to state education association journals are four- 
fifths state-written, and since there is an evident trend toward making the 
contributors representative of the membership of the associations, a justifiable 
conclusion is that these journals are coming to recognize the integrative func- 
tion as of major importance. 

E. In the light of the foregoing investigations, the following re-statement 
of the functions of state education association journals seems to be justified : 


Major FuNcrIoNns 


1. The State Education Association Function—To present clearly the 
plans and working program of the state association and to interpret its ideals 
to its members in order to facilitate their intelligent co-operation. 

2. The Editorial Function—To interpret clearly and continuously the 
educational and associational activities in the state, to present the editorial 
policies of the journal, and to champion the association’s educational program 
in the state. 

3. The Integrative Function—To promote the general educational wel- 
fare of the state by serving as an instrument of statewide unification and 
integration, by printing material contributed by state educators dealing with 
problems peculiar to the state, and by serving as a forum for the discussion 
of the educational aspects of any question that affects the mental, moral, 
physical, or financial welfare of the people of the state. 

4. The Professional Function—To foster the professional growth of 
teachers and to build the teaching body into a real teaching profession by 
stimulating professional study and training, by promoting professional ethics 
and maintaining professional standards, by announcing and reviewing new 
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professional books and pertinent pamphlets, by recognizing and fostering the 
educational and cultural value of travel, and by serving as a clearing-house for 
the expression of the professional thought of state teachers, thus serving as 
a means of professional culture, both for readers and writers. 

5. The Teacher Welfare Function—To disseminate facts pertaining to 
problems that affect the welfare and best interests of teachers as a professional 
group. 

6. The Legislation Function.—To initiate and support movements for 
better educational legislation and to report the status of such legislation. 

7. The Public Relations Function—To create and promote public interest 
in the cause of education, to give publicity to parent-teacher activities, Ameri- 
can Education Week, and to other materials dealing with the school and its 
public relations. 


MINoR FUNCTIONS 


1. The Administrative and Supervisory Improvement Function.—To pub- 
lish material looking toward the improvement of the organization, administra- 
tion, and supervision of schools. 

2. The Instructional Improvement Function ——To improve the science and 
art of teaching in the state by publishing articles that will be of use to teachers 
in their daily work, by providing classroom helps, and by serving as a clearing- 
house for information of value to teachers in the classroom. 

3. The News Function.—To serve as an educational news medium in the 
state. 

4. The National Education Association Function —To encourage all mem- 
bers of the teaching profession to become members of the National Education 
Association, and to promote the educational program of the National Edu- 
cation Association and of the World Federation of Education Associations. 

5. The State Department of Public Instruction Function——To publish 
communications and general information from the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

6. The Specialization Function—To present material of primary con- 
cern to some specific field, such as rural education, school board members, 
elementary education, art, music, mathematics. 

7. The Research and Experimentation Function.—To encourage individual 
and small group experimentation and research in the state by making available 
the results of such experimentation and research. 


8. The Entertainment Function.—To provide material of a recreational 
and entertaining nature. 




















EDITORIAL 


SHOULD A TEACHER STUDY? 

The first essential of good teaching is scholarship. Scholarship is the 
possession of thorough, systematic knowledge which is held readily available 
for use. One cannot be a good teacher if he does not have scholarship. 

How much should a teacher know? Of course he must know well the 
subject matter with which he deals. But how much more than that need he 
know? How much reserve should he maintain? Is it too much to say that 
a good teacher cannot be safe unless he knows, in the fields that he teaches, 
not less than twenty times as much as he can reasonably expect to inculcate in 
his pupils? 

Why need one renew scholarship? Is it not a thing that can be once gained 
and thereafter held without renewed effort? If one has appropriate college 
degrees, is one not rightly stamped forever as a scholar? Knowledge changes. 
It is not permanently fixed. Each year there are, in every field, new things 
to know and important modifications of the old things. Learning is never 
static. A college degree valid ten years ago can falsely label a positive 
ignoramus now. Scholarship is a habit of study, not a fixed thing acquired 
once and for always. It must be renewed continuously. 

Should a teacher study outside his own field? To know the field or the 
fields he teaches is really not enough. Indeed, many a good teacher finds 
that he can improve himself better by seeking breadth than by going into more 
intensive study of his specialty. In the best present-day schools, the pupils 
have freedom to bring in as contributions to the daily discussion anything 
that they can learn anywhere. The teacher exerts no restrictive grip on their 
range. But clearly such schools cannot be happily taught by a narrow teacher. 
Too often his ignorance in many fields is obvious. Sooner or later his prestige 
and influence will disappear. An excellent teacher broadens, as well as deepens, 
his knowledge. 

Is study a matter of place, of environment? To some extent it truly is. 
Theoretically one can perhaps study by one’s own hearth, or build up one’s 
scholarship in the late afternoons in the deserted schoolroom ; but actually, for 
most teachers, the environment is not right for achievement. But there is in 
an excellent college an atmosphere of study. Study is in the very air. To 
such a place most teachers need to return to renew their spirit and ideals. 

There is something which is greater than scholarship. Knowledge is im- 
portant, but it does not put the final stamp of superiority on the excellent 
teacher. Greater than scholarship is culture. Culture is rich, full living. It 
is based on knowledge and on a poised comprehensive philosophy of life. It 
transmutes both into a dynamic vitality full of influence for boys and girls. 
Culture is contagious, both in the acquiring and in the passing on. One must 
touch it; it does not bridge over distances. An excellent college is a center 
of culture. Even if he elect no courses there, a teacher should renew his 
cultural self by occasionally going back to live on a college campus just for the 
human contacts this affords. C. &..P. 








THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Peasopy CoLtece ror Teacuers. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration. ] 


A Comparative Study of the Secondary Education of Girls in England, Germany, and 
the United States. By Yosu1 Kasuya. 1933. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Pp. x + 211. 

A very clear-cut concise statement of education of adolescent girls in the countries of 

England and Germany as compared with the United States. 


Secondary Education. By Tuomas H. Briccs. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933S. Pp. x + 577. 
A very strong defense of public secondary education. He pleads for a statement of 
sociological outcomes as a result of vigorous well-stated aims. 


Leadership Among High School Pupils. By Marion Brown. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii + 166. 
A discussion of the characteristics of pupil leadership. Values, qualities, advantages, 
and disadvantages are handled also. A good summary on leadership. 


Administration of Enrichment to Superior Children in the Typical Classroom. By J. 
Epcar DransFiELp. 1933. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 
v + 107. 
An attempted evaluation of an enrichment program for gifted children. It evolves 
selection of pupils, testing programs, results, etc. 


Bible Readings in Character and Citizenship. Compiled by A. L. Morcan. Cokesbury 
Press. 
A collection of readings gleaned from a wide range of sources. There is no suggestion 
of anemia in these materials. Their vigor is wholesome and their ideal is the practice of 
good deeds. 


The Romance Research. By L. V. RepMan anv A. V. H. Mory. Baltimore: The Wil- 

liams and Wilkins Company, 1933. Pp. x + 149. 

This little book as its name implies is an interesting discussion of a larger member 
of the world; great scientific discoveries, past and present. The introductory chapter, 
Research: Its Viewpoint and Method, treats of the evolution of research and its methods. 
In the next three chapters the same thesis is developed—The Long Climb to Freedom 
of Thought—From Darkness into Dawn. Enslaving the Inanimate. The last seven 
chapters deal with the more recent discoveries in chemistry, particularly. The book as 
a whole gives one a concise, painstaking review of the rise of scientific research and of 
the men who have created science as it is today and their discoveries. It will be hard 
to find elsewhere so much practical material packed away in so few pages. 


A. E. P. 


History of the State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia, 1910-1930. By M’L«ence 
Morrerr. Radford, 1932. Pp. xii + 143 + 142A. 

This is a remarkably complete record of all the influences, activities, and efforts which 
preceded, attended, and characterized the establishment and development of a State 
Teachers College during a period of two decades. The author has a keen sense of the 
worth of historical facts and has amassed a wealth of material relative to the growth 
of the institution. Too often much of the early history of an institution is lost because 
of the lack of foresight on the part of those associated with it. This treatise may well 
be used as a model by other colleges in guiding them in selecting and writing a complete 
account of their development. S. a... 


My Second Writing Book. By Jennre WaAnHLERT AND A. O. LeutnHeusser. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Company, 1933. Pp. 64. 
Nice arrangement. Interesting in formation. Varied content. M. R. 
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Problems of Education in the United States. By C. H. Jupp. McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
Pp. 214. 
An illuminating analysis of the major problems confronting educators everywhere. 
Presented with the author’s usual penetration and comprehension. 


The Psychology of Study. By C. A. Macr. R. M. McBride and Company. Pp. 96. 
Five pungent and stimulating essays on the conditions of study and the psychological 
processes involved. 


Physiology of Muscular Activity. By E. C. Sconemer. W. B. Saunders Company, 1933. 
Pp. 401. 
This book brings some new light and many practical suggestions to teachers and 
students of the processes of bodily activity. 


Basic Units in Mechanical Drawing—Book I. By HortscHer AND Mays. John Wiley 
and Sons, 1933. Pp. 288. 
A set of teaching units designed primarily for classes in high schools and technical 
institutes. Admirably organized and presented. 


The Junior Outline of History. By I. O. Evans. D. Appleton and Company, 1933. 
Pp. 295. 
A thoroughly entertaining and stimulating volume for younger readers. It presents 
the human parade eloquently. 


An Introduction to Conrad. By F. W. Cusnwa. Doubleday Doran, 1933. Pp. 436. 
This book presents admirably the universal phases of the literature of Joseph Conrad. 
The emphasis is upon Conrad’s mastery of narrative. 


The Influence of Familiarity Upon Children’s Preferences for Pictures and Poems. By 
James E. MENDENHALL AND Marcia E. MENDENHALL. 1933. New York: Lincoln 
School, Columbia University. Pp. x + 75. 

This is a valuable study of the types of paintings and poems which appeal to pupils 
of junior high school age. Teachers who are interested in fostering the appreciation of 

art and literature in their pupils will find this book an aid. E. N. S: 


The Library in the School. By Lucite Farco. American Library Association, 1933. 

Pp. 479. 

This is the first of the Library Curriculum Studies to be revised. Miss Fargo taught 
school library administration in the Library School of George Peabody College for 
Teachers during the three years between the editions, therefore she was in a position to 
know how it served as a text. Every chapter has been thoroughly revised with the addition 
of new material published since 1930 and the omission of any material which no longer 
seemed necessary. The bibliographies have been revised also, not just supplemented. 
So much new material has been written on the subject of the school library in the last 
three years that it is helpful to have it available in this new edition of “The Library in 
the School.” This is not only a useful text on school library administration for library 
school students, but is also a most valuable reference book for the school administrator 
who desires to achieve the highest efficiency in his school. ne ES 


Then and Now in Dixie. By Rost MortTeMerR EtizEy MacponaLp. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1933. Pp. vii + 293. 
A series of units for intermediate grades largely on southern agriculture attractively 
illustrated. The treatment includes related colonial history, each unit having study helps 
and suggestive reading lists. UD. We 
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The Dilemma of Democracy. 1. L. Kanvex. Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 79. 

A brilliant statement of the current status of Democracy. It pronounces no con- 
demnation of the past and presents no cure all for prevailing ills. But it does study with 
keen discernment of values the “dilemma of Democracy.” 


Do College Students Choose Vocations Wisely? Epwarp Spartinc. Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1933. Pp. 110. 

This is Teachers College “Contribution, No. 561.” 

This study examines critically the records of nine hundred students to determine the 
fitness of each to choose wisely the profession he elected. The findings are somewhat 
astonishing. Evidently a very large group of Americans do not consider very carefully 
the activities in which they engage. 


Student Aid in the Secondary Schools of the United States. By Verna A. Cartey. 

New York: Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vii + 118. 

This is a timely and valuable study of existing provisions for emergency relief and 
scholarship aid for secondary school students in representative schools of forty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. It considers who provides this assistance, what co-operation 
exists between community relief agencies and the schools in the administration of as- 
sistance, the attitudes of school officials toward the underlying problems of student aid, how 
European programs differ from our methods, and the significance of the movement. 

Dp. a. <. 


Responsibility for Rural-School Administration. By Frank W. Cyr. New York: Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Pp. vi + 158. 

The first part consists of a status study of the exercise of forty-four administrative 
functions as between the local district, the county, and the state. The study is made 
more intensively for Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Idaho, Indiana, and Maryland. 

The second part consists of a thought-provoking analysis of the functioning of boards 
and executives with proposals for reallocation of functions. 

The study as a whole aids in clarifying thought in regard to state and county school 
administration. 


Annual and Semi-Annual Promotion. By J. Armour Linpsay, 1933. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. vii + 170. 
An analysis of the comparable merits and demerits of annual and semi-annual promo- 
tion in public education. An evaluation of the length of promotion intervals of different 
types as found in the elementary schools today is also made. U. W. L. 


The Technique and Administration of Teaching. By Noste Lee Garrison. Cincinnati: 

American Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv + 593. 

This text, designed for use in college courses in education, treats the technique and 
administration of teaching from the standpoint of (1) The Technique of Teaching, (2) 
How Pupil Development Is Achieved, and (3) The Basic Principles in Teaching. The 
author’s purpose, as stated, is to develop an integrated educational theory and practice 
designed to unify the work of learning, teaching, and self-supervision, and also to dis- 
tinguish between factors indicated in the title of the book. The viewpoint is sound, though 
the scope of treatment tends to lead often to indefiniteness. As a result of the tendency 
to all-inclusiveness the work suffers for the lack of clarity. Each maior division has 
suggestive problems and exercises for guidance in classroom work and there are bib- 
liographies for further readings. Tw Zz. 
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Little Carolina Blue Bonnet. By Mase Pucu. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. 171. 
Little girls from eight to twelve will enjoy this simple, charming story. It will -y of 
especial interest to rural children. B. 


Practical Exercises in News Writing. By DoucLtass Woop Miuter. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1933. Pp. 131. 
Designed for use in college journalism classes, particularly in schools where there is 
no campus publication. Made up largely of materials for news stories and faulty stories 
for criticism or rewriting. 


Heath Readings in the Literature of Europe. By Tom Prete Cross AND CLARK H. Stover. 

New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. Pp. xv + 1194. 

An excellent collection of European reading suitable for a class in comparative litera- 
ture or a private library. The selections included represent the main currents in ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern European literature and are also designed to increase the reader’s 
knowledge and appreciation of English literature. Comprehensive, readable, good type, 
attractive format. Ss. B. R. 


The Founding of Maryland. By Matraew Pace Anprews. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1933. Pp. xii + 367. 
This is an exceedingly adequate presentation of the beginnings of a great state. It 
is well written and carries throughout the note of authenticity. 


The Case Method Technique in Professional Training. By D. Henryerta GperRLE. New 

York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi + 92. 

This is a survey of the “case” method in education as carried on in the Teachers College 
at Montclair, N. J. It lends needed clarity to the procedures and implications of the 
method. It arrives, in conclusion, at a very favorable estimate of the values inherent in 
this particular technique of teaching. 

















@ © © TECHNIQUE and 
ADMINISTRATION of TEACHING 


By Noble Lee Garrison, Ph.D., Professor of Education and Director 


of Elementary Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


Theory and practice for the teachers’ guidance in learning, teaching, and 
self-supervising are well combined in this book. It establishes a sound basis 
for determining the pupil’s needs at any time and in any direction, for the 
developing of a dependable, well-balanced personality. 


Through the “Technique of Teaching” the teacher learns how to train the 
pupil, definitely and consistently—but not too obviously—in two of the three 
types of pupil growth: 

(a) The proper study and work technique; 

(b) The control and use of needed content. 


For further information, please write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
New York 300 Pike Street Chicago 
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Adult Education and The Social Scene. By Rutu Kotinsky. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1933. Pp. xxi + 208. 


The book is divided into three major divisions, namely, the functions of adult edu- 
cation, criticism of the American movement for adult education, and some issues in 
adult education in the light of its functions. It presents a well-balanced treatment of 
the whole movement for adult education. The most attractive phase of the book is 
division three in which the many current issues in adult education are presented in a 
challenging tone. Db. &. G. 


Skyscraper. By Ersa H. NaumsBurc, Clara LAmsBert, Lucy Spracur MitcHeELL. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1933. Pp. 80. 


A book treating in a non-technical way the history and erection of skyscrapers as a 
distinctly American type of architecture. Contains seventy actual photographs of the 
modern skyscraper under construction accompanied by verse and exposition. U. W. L. 


The Community and Society. By Loran D. Osporn anp Martin H. Neumeyer. Cin- 
cmnati: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. x + 468. 


Part I, the contemporary community, includes chapters on rural communities, the small 
city, urban areas, family life, making a living, education, play, moral and religious life, 
community planning, maladjustment, poverty, dependency, crime, and delinquency. 

Part II, social processes and sociological principles, includes such striking topics as 
social drives, social interaction, conflict, integration and co-operation, crowd behavior, 
personality, social institutions, social values and human progress. Of course other topics 
are also adequately treated. 

The book is the second in the American sociology series from this press. The 
treatment is clear, logical, and very commendable. Valuable exercises and references 
are offered on each chapter. The student is led into interesting studies. K. C. D. 











Three books that set new standards 
for teacher training courses 





Brown: Everyday Problems in Classroom Management 


“It may be far-fetched to speak of a work-book or problem manual as inspirational, but 
this one is just that. Every case problem is permeated with an essence of reality and 
vitality."—Jamrs F. Burscu, Director of the Department of Research and Student Per- 
sonnel, Sacramento City Schools. $1.80, 


Butterweck-Seegers: An Orientation Course in Education 


“This new book has unusual strength because of its emphasis on educational problems as 
problems. The method of presenting the material in a series of units, each of which 
centers in a major educational issue, is appealing because the unit-plan of instruction is 
perhaps the most adaptable of the various methods of directing the student’s thinking. 
The book makes a unique contribution 'to the textbook literature for the first course in 
education.”—Bancrort Beatieéy, President of Simmons College, Boston. 


Cubberley-Eells: An Introduction to the Study of Education 


“A definite improvement over the old edition . . . I marvel over and over again at Dr. 
Cubberley’s self restraint and superior discrimination in selecting the few men to honor 
in a given period, where there are scores from which to choose! My classes enjoy his 
books very, very much.”—Tnepa Gupemetster, Head of the Department of Education. 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. $2.25. 
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